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Let us send you, with our compliments, two = the kind of work you are doing, and let VENUS 
Venus Pencils in whatever degrees you speak for itself. You'll find its absolute smooth- 
select. We do this because we want Venusto _ness and precise grading to your liking. There’s 
speak for itself, right in your drawing hand. a mighty good reason why more artists, archi- 
tects and engineers buy VENUS than any other 

Now, the string. It’s simply this. We ask you drawing pencil. 
to forget pencil names and reputations, preju- Just drop us a postcard giving us your name 


dices and inclinations, hearsay, habitandpresent and title, your firm name and address. Specify 
preference. Just try VENUS on its own merit for the two degrees you wish to try 


i | 
ENUS Ze AMERICAN Drawing Pencil 


AMERICAN-MADE FOR 35 YEARS 
AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, Dept. D6, 500 Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
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PERPETUAL TESTING 


to improve the 


QUALITY 
of 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 








1. Testing, Testing, testing ... day after day has made Ht- 


test Oils what they are today—*America’s Best Value in Artists’ 
Oil Colors.” Say artists, art instructors, famed colorists, “They’re 
a delight to work with. They brush easily and smoothly, have 
excellent tinting strength and _ extraordinary permanency.” 
Hi-rest Oil Colors are made in America’s largest, finest color 
plant. Every manufacturing step is jealously guarded by experi- 
enced color chemists . .. the same men responsible for premium 
quality SARGENT FINE ART OIL COLORS, 


















2. “Going Great — because it’s 
a mighty fine product,” reports 
Robert Rosenthal, Inc., well-known 
art supply dealers of New York. 
Like many other dealers the coun- 
try over Rosenthal is finding that 
more and more artists are becom- 
ing loyal Hi-rest boosters. 


3. As Recommended by the 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ PROFES- 
SIONAL LEAGUE, full specifica- 
tions of contents are 
labeled on each tube for ge, 
Artists’ protection. The H1- =P 
TEST palette contains 38 4@ 
colors ... offers the artist 
everything he needs in 
oils. 







4. Self Service 


Color Selector, 
above, is a Hi-rest ex- 
clusive! It displays the 

complete Hrtest palette. 
Leading dealers are display- 
ing this combination display, 
color chart and dispenser. 


COLORS Z 
5 AA GLI 
Peg 


American Artists’ Color Wks., Inc. 
Sargent Bidg. — — First Ave., 
Brooklyn, Y. 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
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Chicago-Jan. 30-Feb. 20 ’43 


Club Woman's Bureau, Mandel Brothers 
the Swedish-American Art Association 


Open to living Swedish-American ar- 
tists and artists of Swedish descent. 
Media: original works in oil, water- 
color, graphic arts and_ sculpture. 
Fee: $1. Jury. Purchase Prize for 
Memorial Collection. Entry cards re- 
ceived Dec. 1 to Jan. 16, ’43; works 
Jan. 25-26, ’43. Miss Mae S. Larsen, 
4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago. 


Dallas—Dec. 6-27 


Museum of Fine Arts, Texas Print Ann. 


Open to artists who have resided in 
‘vexas for 1 year prior to exhibition. 
All print media. Jury. Purchase 
prize. Entry cards, Nov. 26; works 
Dee. 1. Dallas Print Society, Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


Detroit—Nov. 17-Dec. 20 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Michigan 
Artists Annual 


Open to Michigan artists including 
those living outside state. All media. 
No fee. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
slips and works by October 31. Clyde 
H. Burroughs, Sec’y, Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. 


Elmira—Dec. 1-28 


Arnot Art Gallery, Elmira Artists 
Tenth Annual 


Open to residents of Elmira, Elmira 
Heights & Horseheads. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture & ceramics. No 
jury. No prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Nov. 25. Mrs. J. M. 
Diven, Dir., Arnot Art Gallery, El- 
mira, N. Y. 


New York—Nov. 23-Dec. 5 


American British Art Center Galleries 
Audubon Artists Group 


Open to members. Media: oil, water- 
color, black & white. Membership $3. 
Bronze Medal award. For entry cards, 
Murray Rosenberg, Sec’y, 740 West 
187 Street, New York. 


New York—Apr. 5-24 


Amer, Fine Arts Galleries, 51st Ann. 
Nat'l Association of Women Artists 


Open to members only. Media: oil 
water-color, black & white, sculpture. 


Fee: $1 for each exhibit. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $1,500. No entry 
ecards. Works received March 29, 
1943. Miss Josephine Droege, Ex. 


Sec’y, 42 West 57 Street, New York. 


Omaha—Dec. 1-31 


Joslyn Memorial, Six States Exhibition 
Open to artists who reside in Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, South 
Dakota or Missouri. Media: oil, 
watercolor, prints, drawing, small 
sculpture & pottery. Jury. No prizes 
but outstanding artists in oil & water- 
color will have privilege of one-man 
show. Entry cards & works de Nov. 
9. Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 
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THE BULLETIN BUARD 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


Philadelphia—Jan. 25-Feb. 28 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
138th Ann, of Painting & Sculpture 


Exhibition open to living American 
artists. Media: oil & sculpture. 
Jury. Purchase prizes, $6,000; also 
cash prizes, medals. Entry cards by 
Dec. 30; works Jan. 4. Joseph ‘I. 
Kraser, Jr., Sec’y, Broad & Cherry, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


St. Louis—Dec. 3-Jan. 1 
St. Louis Artists Guild, 12th Annual 


Open to artists residing within 50 
mi. of St. Louis. $1 fee for non- 
members. Media: watercolor, pastel, 
batik, weaving, pottery, leather work 
& wood carving. Jury. St. Louis 
Artists Guild, 812 Union Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Springfield—Feb 7-28 


Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield Art 
League Annual 


Open to members; membership $3. 
All media. Jury. Cash prizes. En- 
try cards due Jan. 26; works, Jan. 
28. Miss Helen Knox, Sec’y, 129 
Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Wolcottville—Nov. ’42 thru ’43 


American Monotype Society; Third 
Traveling Annual Exhibition 
Open to artists living in the U. S. 
Medium: monotype. Fee $3. Exhibit 
will tour country. Entry cards and 
works due Nov. 1. Paul W. Ashby, 

Wolcottville, Indiana. 


Youngstown—Jan. 1-31, ’43 


Butler Art Institute, Eighth Annual 
New Year Show 


Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Media: Oil and 
watercolor. Entry fee $1.00 for each 
class. Jury. Purchase awards and 
prizes of over $700. Entry cards and 
works by Dec. 13. The Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, O. 


American Academy in Rome 


During the coming year the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome will not hold 
prize competitions in fine arts, but 
instead will aid the Government’s 
war effort by supporting various 
activities and projects in the fine 
arts. At present it is cooperating 
with Artists for Victory and the 
Citizens Committee for the Army 
and Navy. 


Open to Arty Fighters 


The Kit Kat Art Club in New York 
City invites service men who are 
seriously interested in art to use the 
facilities of the club for painting or 
sketching while in New York. 
Classes are held on Mondays, 7:30 
to 9:30 P.M.; Tuesdays and Fridays, 
7:00 to 10:00 P.M. The club is lo- 
cated at 321 West 56th Street. Or- 
ganized in 1881 the club is operated 
by and for artists. 








American Art Week 


Under the auspices of The American 
Artists Professional League, Nov. 1- 
is again being celebrated as American 
Art Week throughout the United 
States, in Puerto Rico, Hawaii and 
Panama. A medal, designed by Georg 
Lober, and prizes consisting of oil 
paintings, watercolors and prints are 
otfered competitively to States show- 
ing the most outstanding results. 
ror complete information write to: 
Mildred Nevitt Kelley, Executive 
Sec’y, 630 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Arts In Therapy 


A competition and_ exhibition to 
further the use of the arts in occupa- 
tional therapy and psychotherapy is 
being sponsored by the Museum of 
Modern Art in collaboration with 
Artists for Victory. American artists 
and designers who are eager to offer 
their services in the war effort are 
invited to make a genuine contribu- 
tion by providing design guidance in 
occupational therapy for disabled sol- 
diers and sailors. 

Open to all artists and designers. 
Finished articles must be received by 
Dec. 1, 1942. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$500. Entry blanks and Suggestions 
to Competitors may be obtained by 
writing to, Armed Services Program, 
The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53 Street, New York. 


Artists for Victory, Inc. 


An exhibition of contemporary paint- 
ing, sculpture and graphic arts will 
be held under the auspices of Artists 
for Victory, Inc., Dec. 7, 1942 to Feb. 
22, 1943 at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 82nd Street & Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Record Cards must have been re- 
ceived by October 15; works will 
be received at entrance of Museum, 
Nov. 2-15. (See page 34, October 
issue for more information.) 


Advertising Award 


The New York and New England 
Apple Institute has announced its Sec- 
ond Annual Golden Apple Advertising 
Award Contest. Open to advertising 
agencies, advertisers, printers, lithog- 
raphers and all who create and pro- 
duce advertising material. The Gold- 
en Apple trophy will be awarded for 
the single advertising piece produced 
and used during the year 1942 and the 
first three months of 1943 for the pro- 
motion of apples. Contest closes 
March 31, 1948. For details, New 
York and New England Apple Insti- 
tute, 154 Nassau Street, New York. 


Photographic Competition 


To help record the wartime work of 
the American Red Cross a national 
photographic competition is being 
conducted throughout October, No- 
vember and December. Prizes total 
$5,125 in War Bonds. Open to ama- 
teur and professional photographers. 
For instructions write to Red Cross 
Nat'l] Photo Awards, 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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hobert 
Brackman 


An Interview by Ernest W. Watson 


HE man who hailed me as I stepped from the train 

at New London might have been, from his appear- 
ance, first mate just off a cargo ship. At least he looked 
like a sailor, in white dungarees, striped sweater and 
black-visored cap which, resting rakishly upon close- 
cropped black hair, shaded a set of weathered and rough- 
hewn features. Short and stocky—he is five feet, six 
inches, and weighs 150 pounds—Robert Brackman seems 
built for heavier work than wielding a paint brush, 
though of course that is far from the effortless task the 
layman imagines it to be. 

From New London Brackman drove me over the seven 
miles of highway connecting that Connecticut seaport 
with the old fishing village of Noank, where the Brack- 
mans have made their home. An abrupt turn from the 
main street brought us into Smith Court, a lane about 
three hundred feet long, leading down to the shore and 
into as snug an anchorage as any artist could desire. 
Brackman has made Noank his summer headquarters 
since 1926, but until recently he maintained a winter 
studio in New York. In 1938 he bade farewell to 57th 
Street and the sidewalks of New York. First he built 
a large studio with an upstairs bedroom and a “Pull- 
man” kitchen. Next came a house large enough to rear 
his family; there are Celia, one and one-half years old, 
Roberta, four and, of course, Mrs. Brackman who for- 
merly was Frances Davis of Toledo. Next came the 
“school,” a fine large studio which will accommodate 
fifty students at a time—and none too large at that, 
for Brackman is one of America’s most sought after 
teachers of painting. 

These three buildings, gleaming white against the 
blue of the bay, comprise a veritable artists’ haven. 
No wonder Brackman has chosen to become a perma- 
nent citizen of Noank. 

On Brackman’s easel, that July day when I visited 
him, was the figure painting which is reproduced in 
halftone on page 12. It represents a noticeable step in 
the artist’s trend toward greater simp!ification in com- 
position and, in color, toward the painting of “light 
and the haze of light’? which Brackman repeatedly 
talks about when discussing his painting. It is painted 
in a somewhat higher key than former canvases and 
the beautiful flesh tones, though subtly restrained, 
nave a pervading fullness of rich color. 

In this canvas, it will be noted, one of Brackman’s 
pet jugs plays its part in the symphony of form and 
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color. Brackman rarely paints a figure without still life. 
Indeed the museum or private collector is almost certain 
to insist upon a semi-nude with still life; thereby get- 
ting a double value, as it were. For Brackman’s reputa- 
tion would be secure were he to confine himself to either 
type of subject matter. However, he loves his jugs and 
apples so ardently that he scarcely considers a canvas 
a picture unless his classic figure compositions are 
accented by a pitcher or a basket of fruit, with perhaps 
fish or fowl thrown in. These accessories are so master- 
fully painted that Brackman fans scarcely know which 
to admire more, the semi-nudes or the nature morte. 

Much as I relish the former, it was an exquisite little 
still life that first impelled me to write a Brackman 
article and it is my sustained intention to put the em- 
phasis, in this discussion, upon that phase of the artist’s 
work although, as has been implied, that phase cannot 
be considered wholly apart from the other. 

It was in Grand Centra! Art Galleries that I saw the 
Brackman painting, reproduced in halftone at the top of 
this column. I am going to quote what I wrote in my 
notebook as I sat before that little still life. 

“One of the rarest experiences of the gallery visitor 
is to discover a really thrilling still life. For in a still 
life the painter reveals his true measure as an artist 
and craftsman. I wish you might see the original of 
Brackman’s oil painting, but I am hoping that even 
with color subtracted (in the black and white repro- 
duction) and the great reduction of this small cut (the 
painting is 16x20 inches) the reader can share some- 
thing of my enthusiasm for this remarkable picture. 

“Remarkable? What can be remarkable about the 
painting of a few pieces of fruit lying upon a table 
with a crumpled napkin? The wonder of it lies in a 
painter’s ability to embody so much of his genius in 
such simple subject matter, to be able with only these 
common objects to make something inside us cry out 
with joy. 

“Of special interest is the very narrow range of values 
in this study. The lightest part of the white napkin is 
far from being white and the darkest notes—the shadow 
sides of the dark blue plums—do not touch the bottom of 
the value scale; a verv restrained tonal scheme. 

“The picture is full of the most delicious subtleties. 
The background—a reddish gray—is deepened in value 
just behind that white spot needed for accent; the table 
top is alive with changing reds of slightly differing 
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Two early Brackman canvases, painted in 1932 and 1933 





values; the fruit, which has a fine tactile quality, is 
painted with the most artful expressions of form. The 
pears, peaches and apples feel so good. not as real fruit— 
it is not very realistically painted—but as painting 
quality, appealing to the esthetic rather than the physi- 
cal taste. The esthetic appetite is likely to pall when 
offered pictorial fare that too obviously appeals to the 
physical appetite, when realism is more important to 
the painter than art qualities which have nothing to do 
with representation. 

“Because Brackman has given this painting enduring 
qualities of masterly craftsmanship this fruit will never 
lose its flavor. no matter how long it hangs upon the 
wall of its lucky owner. 

“T have spoken of the narrow value range of this pic- 
ture—that can be seen even in the reproduction. The 
color range is fully as restrained; there is no bright 
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color in the painting, and yet—darn it—how the thing 
sparkles and sets our appetite tingling! It must be a 
bit maddening to another painter who has struggled 
almost hopelessly with a similar problem.” 


When I entered Brackman’s studio in Noank I looked 
about for three objects, one of which is almost certain 
to be seen in a Brackman still life: the two pitchers— 
one chaste and severe in form, the other flowered and 
frilled—and that glorious old table which, in its patined 
finish and rich coloring, adds so much to his canvases. 
The table turned out to be not glorious at all; it is a 
very ordinary kitchen table. All that color, texture and 
time-worn beauty of the table in the pictures is really 
from the artist’s imagination. 

The ornate pitcher might have come from the com- 
mode in any Victorian home. The other jug is really a 
beautiful piece though it cost no more than a dime at 
a Salvation Army store. It has a fine form, as can be 
seen; its crackled glaze is an exquisite neutral gray 
which makes it a good reflecting surface for purple 
grapes or green apples. 

These objects, it will be noted, are not to be seen in 
the early still lifes painted ten or more years ago. Their 
appearance in later compositions identifies them with 
simplicity and power which today make Brackman one 
of a few good painters of still life; a coincidence, of 
course, unless it be that his realization of the need 
for simplicity brought these two pieces into his studio 
to serve time and again as models. 

There is no better way to appreciate Brackman’s de- 
velopment as a painter and to study the trend of his 
expanding genius than to put one of those early still 
lifes alongside any of his recent studies. Note in the 
former how relatively busy is the canvas throughout, 
how scattered the interest. What a contrast to his recent 
pictures! Here we see the artist composing like a master 
with largeness of conception and power of statement. 
There is always a dominant interest—usually one of 
these two jugs—with all other elements complementing 
and supporting it. The whole colorful group is dignified 
by space. subtle gray backgrounds against which the 
solid forms of the objects make an impressive display. 
These contrasts in early and later work apply equally to 
3rackman’s figure compositions. There is the same seek- 
ing for the essence of the motive, the same elimination 
of all that does not add to its power.“ When a composition 
looks wrong.” says Brackman, “I subtract something 
from it. Elimination will nearly always improve it.” 
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On this page are four of Brackman’s recent still lifes 


What shall we say of the repeated use of these few 
objects in Brackman’s still lifes? Is such a practice of 
repetition strength or weakness? I like to think of this 
later series of still lifes as parts of a great symphony 
in paint—call it the “Symphony of the Jugs”—extending 
over the years. In each picture, as in various movements 
of the symphony, we have the recurrent theme, a repeti- 
tion which we enjoy through the recognition of familiar 
notes appearing and reappearing, but in varying moods 
and tempos, each one a distinct message of beauty 
though part of a single song. 

In great racks in a corner of Brackman’s studio are 
many canvases in sizes varying from 12”x16” to 7’x9’. 
They are all stretched and waiting. “I don’t know when 
I’m likely to ‘bust’ out with a picture,” he says, “but 
when I do I want just the right canvas ready to hand.” 

He always has several pictures going at once. He will 
start one, carrying it through the first phase of paint- 
ing, laying-in the vital colors, then put it aside while 
others are begun. When he takes one up for final paint- 
ing he sticks to that canvas until it is finished, allowing 
himself to be diverted by nothing except perhaps for 
drawings or pastels which he may make for relaxation 
between painting periods. He usually takes a month for 
a still life painting. A large figure composition may 
keep him busy three months. 

Brackman never paints without a model. Even when 
he is occupied with a background—he says those gray 
backgrounds are the most difficult part of his pictures— 
his model must be posing. He recalls that he even had 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., whose portrait he painted 
recently, sit several times while he worked only on 
background. 

He finds his models among the local residents of 
Noank. Mrs. Brackman has posed for many of his pic- 
tures. Soon, no doubt, Roberta will be old enough to 
sit for him. 

Perhaps there is no better way to explain Brackman’s 
approach to his own painting problems than to quote 
what he said to me about his teaching methods, as we 
stood in his school studio at Noank, where his students 
were painting from the nude model. 

“The student’s first problem,” he said, “is the design 
of his picture. He must be conscious of the dimension 
of his canvas; be concerned with the placing of his 
subject so that it will break up the canvas area into 
the most interesting pattern. 

“He should at once study the matter of scale, the 
proportion of the subject to the dimension of the canvas. 
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Brackman mixes his pigments in only a relatively small area which is cleaned after 


the day’s painting. 


Then he begins to study action, sketching freely with 
a large brush in very light colors until he has registered 
the characteristic movement of the figure. Next he be- 
gins to construct the figure with his brush without 
being in haste to paint or even thinking about painting. 

“The most difficult thing to teach, really, is the dis- 
tinction between construction and drawing. It’s natural 
for the student to be more concerned with drawing when 
the model is before him. He has to be taught that con- 
struction rather than drawing is the foundation of the 
painting. By construction I mean the big structural 
elements of the painting conforming, to be sure, to the 
facts observed in the model, but with emphasis upon 
design and the relation of all the elements to each other 
and to the canvas as a whole. This is the creative ap- 
proach to painting in contradistinction to the copying 
attitude of the student who focuses upon literal drawing 
of the figure while the canvas is in its formative stages. 

“After the construction has been studied with brush- 
drawn lines the shadows are laid-in with the actual tones 
of color, comparing the darks to the whites cf the can- 
vas. Then the background is covered with tone. The 
construction lines have now disappeared. 

“In subsequent painting one must approach the prob- 
lem purely from the color point of view, establishing 
first the darks, then the middle tones to white canvas, 
thinking of the abstract qualities of color and tone 
rather than the pictorial interest of the subject. One 
should place color for color as one sees it without shap- 
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Pigments are allowed to pile up elsewhere 


ing the objects with the brush or correcting the draw- 
ing. When the darks of the subject are correctly estab- 
lished in relation to the background, color and values in 
the lights can be more easily visualized. 

“When the entire canvas has been laid-in in proper 
color one is ready for shaping it into correct drawing 
and texture. Thus drawing comes last rather than first. 

“The Impressionists taught us the proper approach 
to painting. And that, as I have said, is the most difficult 
lesson for the student who thinks of drawing as the 
natural approach. But that is not the painter’s approach. 
A painter’s drawing is only completed when his canvas 
is finished. For him there is no separation of drawing 
and painting; he draws as he paints and paints as he 
draws. The conception of drawing as separate from 
painting results in colored drawings.” 

Among the old masters to whom Brackman is chiefly 
indebted are Ribera, Titian, Manet, Frans Hals, Degas, 
Cézanne and Picasso. From Ribera came conceptions of 
form, realism and composition; Hals and Manet have 
inspired his color as has Cézanne who also taught him 
the unimportance of subject matter. And to Cézanne 
belongs the credit for Brackman’s enthusiasm for still 
life. “Picasso,” he says, “brought me back to classicism.” 

“I admire Titian,” declares Brackman, “because he 
could take an ordinary man and make a heroic figure 
of him, giving him a universal quality that awakens a 
response in every man who looks upon the canvas. That 
really expresses my own philosophy of painting. My 
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A RECENT STILL LIFE PAINTING BY ROBERT BRACKMAN 
Macbeth Galleries 
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greatest aim is to bring my art to such a simple and 
understandable form that the common man can enjoy 
it regardless of subject matter and without the need 
for interpretation. Even ignorant people worshipped 
the old masters. That is as it should be today.” 

Brackman makes no preparatory studies for his pic- 
tures either on paper or on his canvas. There is no 
preliminary drawing or painting of any kind. He con- 
ceives the composition mentally and attacks the canvas 
directly, laying-in the broad masses, breaking the spread 
of canvas into primary pattern areas and constructing 
his forms as he develops his color motive. He leaves as 
much of the raw canvas showing (in the light areas) 
as possible. 

In the first phase of his painting he works with great 
fullness of color, “to establish the vital color” as he 
says. His canvas is then laid aside for a time, the while 
he starts other pictures. 

In the final painting he tries to paint what he calls 
“the drama of light.” Over these “‘vital” colors he super- 
imposes a tonality which has underlying richness of 
color but is overlaid with a “haze of light.” He does 
this not by glazing but by painting always with dry 
pigment. He uses no medium at any stage of the paint- 
ing. If the pigment piles up too much he scrapes it off 
with his palette knife. If a change is to be made in 
color at any point, the canvas is there scraped clean 
of pigment. Now and then he uses a little retouching 
varnish to freshen the eolor. 

One is conscious, in a Brackman canvas, of great 
restraint. Colors, though rich and varied, are seldom 
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brilliant. Brilliance, the painter reserves for a few 
accents at focal points and never can you find a color 
which might have come fresh from the tube. To achieve 
this tonality much of the canvas area is built up in 
grays which by contrast give great vitality to the sub- 
dued colors of the brighter areas. 

This restraint is seen in the values as well as in the 
handling of color. Note how cautiously he paints his 
highlights. Hold a piece of white paper against his 
lightest pigment and see how sparingly Brackman has 
used his white. He never hits the lightest possible light. 

Although Brackman is not consciously analytical—in 
a mechanical sense—he has an intuitive feeling for de- 
sign which reveals itself in his meticulous consideration 
of every detail of the picture. This expresses itself in as 
incidental a matter as the placing of his signature upon 
the completed canvas. The signature sometimes goes on 
the back of the canvas because there is no place for it 
on the picture itself. Sometimes he brushes it in at one 
point, then, not satisfied with its position in the design, 
paints it out and tries it in another place. 

Although Brackman doesn’t make preliminary draw- 
ings for his pictures he is always drawing. When tired 
of painting he draws from the model, often in pastel. 
Indeed his pastels are admired quite as much as his 
paintings and they have found their way into many 
museum collections. Occasionally he will do pastel 
studies of the head preparatory to a portrait painting 
as he did when he painted Charles and Anne Lindbergh. 

Among the other personages Brackman has painted 
are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Francis Weld, president of 
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Qourtesy Macbeth Gulleries 
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PORTRAIT OF 
BARTLETT ARKELL 
Painted by Brackman in 1938 


the Harvard Club of New York; Bartlett Arkell, 
benefactor of the Canojoharie Museum, and 
Alvin T. Fuller, former Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Robert Brackman was born in Odessa, Rus- 
sia, September 25, 1898. His parents brought 
him to America when he was twelve years old. 
He studied art first in the Francisco Ferrer 
School, then at the National Academy of De- 
sign. Later he was a pupil of Robert Henri and 
of George Bellows, two of America’s greatest 
painters and teachers. 


The art world soon took notice of Brackman 
and he began winning painting prizes. Mu- 
seums started collecting his work and they con- 
tinue to buy his canvases. The National Acad- 
emy of Design elected him to its membership. 
Brackman has for several years given some of 
his time to teaching, principally at the Art 
Students League of New York. He has con- 
ducted his own private school at Noank, Con- 
necticut, for many seasons. 


Robert Brackman at 44 and in the prime of 
life has traveled far upon a path that promises 
to lead to great accomplishment. 


MORNING HOURS 


Painted by Brackman in 1942 
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ON THE SHORE OF CONNECTICUT OIL PAINTING BY ROBERT BRACKMAN 


This, the latest Brackman canvas at the time of writing, is 7 x 9 feet 
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A. HALPERT 





NOBODY KNOWS what 
that A stands for. But who, 
at least among art directors 
and the art fraternity, does 
not know that Halpert stands 
for that light fantastic touch 
which so often puts the 
point over with just the 
right degree of finesse? 
Note, for example, those 
three little men—on facing page. They are from a 
poster advertising the 21st Annual Exhibition of 
the Art Directors Club held (for the first time). at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Hal—let’s call him 
what everyone else does—was impressed for this job 
because the Halpert touch was needed to save the 
announcment from any threat of holiness that the 
Metropolitan connection might imply. What a subtle 
thing he has done! Those three figures are definitely 
men of importance, business men; note their white 
collars and cuffs and their snappy appearance. Their 
stance too is sophisticated. This was no place for 
clowning. The occasion was a dignified one, albeit 
tempered by the “let’s not take ourselves too seriously” 
attitude characteristic of the Art Directors Club. 
Halpert’s genius ranges from such subtlety through 
every degree of humor all the way to clownishness, 
always hitting the note that harmonizes with the 
spirit of the copy. Whether something out-and-out 
funny is indicated, or merely a lifted eyebrow, Hal’s 
brush seems to understand—and deliver. 
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Because Halpert has, for many years, confined his 
work to advertising, he is not as well known as are 
illustrators for publications, but perhaps no artist 
has made so many comic drawings for advertisements. 
He’s been at it since 1916. Seeman Bros. was one of 
his first clients. Hal has enjoyed a long and rather 
unique connection with this well-known firm. The 
following letter, which Hal had received from J. D. 
Tarcher & Company the morning I called, best ex- 
plains both the fact and the spirit of this connection: 

Sept. 24, 1942 
Dear Hal: 
This month you become a man—or at least a White 
Rose man. This month, Hal, if you can bear the 
thought, marks the 21st year that we have been work- 
ing together on White Rose advertising. It is a testi- 
mony to you, it is a testimony to that fair, under- 
standing and wonderfully cooperative client, Seeman 
Bros., and I hope by reflection, something of a testt- 
monial to this organization. 
I still remember those first six ads we worked on to- 
gether in the dim, distant days of 1921. The Lord 
only knows how many hundreds of White Rose ideas 
and White Rose drawings we have cooked up together 
since then for newspaper ads, posters and displays. I 
wonder if we haven't set something of a record in 
length of association between the same client, agency 
and artist. Even if it hasn’t been a record, it’s been 
fun. 
We really ought to get together for a congratulatory 
cup of tea. 
Yours sincerely, 
Jack. 


It was through that White Rose account, by the way, 
that Halpert opened a studio which now keeps 10 or 
12 artists busy. This came through the demand for 
lettering and layouts for the advertisements for 
which he was making the drawings. One thing led to 
another until he found himself running his present 
lively establishment. 

Among the products promoted by Hal’s brush are 
Squibb’s Shaving and Dental Cream, White Rock, 
Viceroy Cigarettes, Corticelli Threads and Calverts 
Gin. A series for Fisk Tires is running currently in 
The Saturday Evening Post and he is also working 
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on a series for Pepsi Cola. Although Halpert now 
does little work for publications some of his first 
drawings appeared as magazine illustration. During 
World War I he did spots for Frederick Palmer’s 
articles in Collier’s and later for articles by Major 
Stuart Benson. For ten years he did monthly draw- 
ings for the Subway Sun, a sheet posted in the subway 
trains of the I.R.T. in New York. 

No doubt it will surprise the reader to learn that 
this artist, who never draws the human figure in the 
dignity of anatomical perfection, studied figure draw- 
ing for twelve years, mostly in evening classes, at the 
National Academy of Design and the Art Students 
League. That should be startling to young hopefuls 
who imagine that graphic humorists are born, not 
made. That thorough knowledge of the figure prob- 
ably accounts for Hal’s remarkable facility—he denies 
that he is clever. He will dash off as many as eight 
drawings in a two-hour stretch without any prelimin- 
ary study on paper. 

Halpert is a large man in his middle forties. His 
abundant black hair shows streaks of gray. In con- 
versation he gesticulates with a large briarwood pipe 
which frequent telephone calls seem to prevent ever 
being lighted. He likes to write; does skits for the 
famous Society of Illustrators shows, and has written 
and illustrated a children’s book which is now being 
published. He has two daughters; one is a Vassar 
student, the other is married. 


Club 
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These three little men ap- 
peared on a poster advertising 
the 21st Annual Art Directors 
Exhibition held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Halpert portrays the Mahatma 
with eloquence of pure line. 


One of a series of idea sketches submitted to 
a client as suggestions for an advertising 
campaign. In this series the bear appears in 
a variety of actions 


WARMTH WITHIN 


This poster, in a brightly colored juvenile 
manner, attracted unusual attention and is 
considered one of Halpert’s best 
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In the countryside of New England 
there is an obvious beauty that re- 
veals itself to all who are capable of 
even the mildest aesthetic pleasures. 
The mountainsides carpeted with 
varied hues of hemlock, oak and 
aspen; fertile valleys, marked off by 
ancient stone walls into patterns 
which, although created by wholly 
functional purposes, seldom fail to de- 
light the eye; the quiet peace of farm buildings 
guarded by giant elms and maples; the grass-grown 
lanes; grazing herds; these among countless sights 
and scenes of rural New England supply writers of 
tourist literature with a profusion of seductive adjec- 
tives and, seen even at fifty miles an hour, evoke the 
ardent if fleeting admiration of the tourist. 

And they constitute an artist’s paradise. Through- 
out the summer months the hills and pastures are 
dotted with artists and students, who manage to 
record upon their canvases, however, little more than 
the superficial and decorative charms of the country- 
side. It remains for the poet to sense New England’s 
intrinsic beauty and to reveal the depths of her pas- 
toral eloquence which stems quite as much from an 
heroic past as from the picturesque present. 

Strangely enough there are few poets among New 
England’s artists. Thomas W. Nason is chief among 
them. He employs the quiet language of engraving. 
On the end grain of a boxwood or maple block—never 
larger than 7 x 12, generally 
much smaller-—and on the 
polished surface of a piece 
of copper, he succeeds in 
translating with microscopic 
lines and dots what he feels 
about the fields, the farms, 
and the enfolding hills. 
Sometimes he gives us a 
broad sweep of horizon and 
acres of meadow land on 35 
square inches of wood; 
sometimes only a winding 
road and a sagging barn. 
Always he gives us more 
than meets the objective eye. 
Invariably he gives us mood. 
Whatever the subject, the 
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Exact-size reproduction 


presence of man is deeply felt though he seldom ap- 
pears outside the walls of his house or barnyard. 

Modern science presents us with many wonders. 
None of them, it seems to me, is more astonishing 
than such a performance as Nason’s which has noth- 
ing to do with science. How simple the principle and 
the process of his art. Yet how magic the power to 
capture and crystalize so much of beauty and of life 
itself on a little block of wood. It is miraculous be- 
cause no one can tell you how it is done. You can 
compare a Nason print with one by a lesser artist. 
The technic may be equally good in each. So may 
all the picture qualities you can talk about. Yet 
one has depth, profundity; the other lacks provocative 
quality. 

The principle of the engraver’s technic is, as I have 
said, simplicity itself. The graver moves over the 
surface of the block plowing lines which will be white 
lines in the print when the medium is wood, and black 
lines when done on copper. Anyone with skilful hand 
and a proper sense of craftsmanship can master it, 
though few indeed have anything significant enough 
to say to make the effort worth while. 

Nason is completely self taught. He has never at- 
tended art school, nor has he had the benefit of any 
technical instruction. He used to be an amateur 
painter but, as he says, “didn’t get anywhere at it.” 
After World War I, the revival of interest in wood 
engraving attracted his attention and in 1921 he 
engraved his first block. He knew that he had found his 
métier. For ten years he de- 
voted only his spare time 
to his burin, not feeling able 
to give up his business ca- 
reer until 1931. By that time 
he had won distinction as 
a graphic artist; his prints 
were being widely handled 
by the dealers and pur- 
chased by collectors. 

During the late fall of 
1931 he and Mrs. Nason 
were driving around the 
Connecticut countryside. On 
top of Shippee Hill, at 
Lyme, they came upon a 
stone chimney which stood 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FOUR ENGRAVINGS BY 





One of a series of wood engravings for “Walden” 
A Limited Editions Publication 


Slightly reduced 


“Winter Sunlight”, below, is from a copper plate engraving 


Courtesy Goodspeed’s Bookshop 
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LYME 
FARM 


Wood Engraving 
4% «x 9 inches 
Kleeman Galleries 


THOMAS W NASON 





“Hebron Barns”. From a copper plate engraving 


Courtesy Goodspeed’s Bookshop 


From 
Who’s Who in American Art 
NASON, Thomas (W.), Lyme, Conn. 


Wood Eng., B.—Born Dracut, Mass., 
Jan. 7, 1889. Member: ANA 1936; Soc. 
Am. E.; Phila. SE, Awards: prize for 
best prints, Phila. Print C., 1929 and 
1930; second prize, Int. Exh. Lith. and 
Woodblocks, AIC, 1929; purchase prize. 
Northwest PM, Seattle, 1932, 1933; City 
of Warsaw Prize and Dipléme d’Hon- 
neur, Int. Exh. of Wood Engr., Warsaw, 
Poland, 1933; John Taylor Arms prize, 
Soc. Am. E., 1935, Kate W. Arms prize, 
1938; Woodcut Soc. prize, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1936; honorable mention, Int. 
Exh. of Wood Engr., Warsaw, 1936. 
Represented in Fifty Prints of the Year, 
1926-27, 1931-33; Fine Prints of the 
vear, 1933-34, 1936. Wood Engravings 
for Thoreau’s “Walden”—a Limited Edi- 
tions pub. Work in collections of Art 
Institute of Chicago; Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; Brooklyn museum; 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New ork; 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 
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Boats, Penobscot Bay—Line Engraving on Copper. 


out against a magnificent view of the Connecticut 
River Valley. They got out of their car and ex- 
plored. The foundation, as well as the chimney, 
appeared to be in reasonably good condition, though 
overgrown with trees and brush. Not a _ timber 
remained nor was there any hint of destruction 
by fire. Later they learned that the old house, 
long deserted, had been taken down by the owner 
as protection for his herd. One of his cows had 
wandered in by the front door and had fallen through 
the floor into the cellar! 


The Nasons bought the place — the house site and 
a few acres. For some years they did nothing with it, 
and meanwhile were aware that among their friends 
the project was referred to as “Nason’s Folly.” In 
the summer of 1934 and in 1935 they set up a tent 
which served as a headquarters for sketching trips; 
and the following year they built a little stone cabin 
where they lived while their home arose upon the old 
foundation and assumed so perfect a semblance of 
antiquity that passing tourists habitually stop to 
photograph an “historic” bit of the Lyme country. 

Well, here the Nasons live summer and winter - 
as delightful a retreat as a poet could desire. Under 
the living room, in the ample basement made possible 
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by the steeply sloping ground, Na- 
son has his presses and all his 
technical equipment. He made his 
own copper plate press out of oak 
with steel fittings. It is as beautiful 
as it is serviceable. The woodcuts 
are printed in a regular Washing- 
ton Proof Press. He has made 
his own studio furniture too. 

There is a tradition among those 
outside art circles that artists are 
impractical fellows. Little do they 
know how completely resourceful 
artists have to be, and usually 
are. Take the Nasons, for example. 
The vegetable garden, husbanded 
by both, supplies their table sum- 
mer and winter with a large part 
of their living. Nason is a thor- 
oughgoing craftsman. He can do 
with his hands anything whatso- 
ever that needs to be done about 
his place. Poets and artists may 
be dreamers but they manage 
somehow to possess most of the 
really good things that count in life. 

Meeting Tom Nason for the first time you will 
at once classfy him as typical Yankee. He is tall, 
wiry and reticent. His deep-set eyes, though expres- 
sive of the poet and thinker, also hint at the shrewd- 
ness of the native New Englander. There is a sug- 
gestion of shyness in his manner. He is quiet in his 
speech which is flavored with subtle humor. He is, 
you would know, a delightful and restful companion. 

In 1919 Nason married Margaret Warren, also a 
native New Englander. She is, I am sure — after an 
acquaintance of but an hour or two —a highly crea- 
tive partner in the Nason enterprise. 





Now I’ve talked more about the man than about his 
work. You would too if you had experienced the pleas- 
ure of a visit with the Nasons in their lovely Lyme 
home. What the man is, throws a lot of light upon 
what is behind his work. 

What are the factors which influence Nason’s 
choice of wood or copper for a particular subject? 
Nason, asked this question, replied: “The medium 
which most easily and effectively expresses what | 
wish to convey. If an open line will best serve, as in 
Winter Sunlight and Penobscot Bay, I naturally 
choose copper. When I want to work in a dark man- 
ner or in masses, wood is better. That is easily un 
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PENNSYLVANIA LANDSCAPE—-WOOD ENGRAVING (4%x9 INCHES) BY THOMAS W. NASON 


The original was printed from two blocks (black and tan) shown below. The black block printed only the land- 
scape: the color block was wholly responsible for the sky and it carried its color also under the black block. 


derstood when one considers the tech- 
nical differences of the two media. A 
print from a wood engraving takes the 
ink from lines and masses left stand- 
ing in relief; in copper plate it is the 
incised lines which receive the ink and 
deposit it upon the paper, the surface 
of the plate having been wiped c'ean 
before the impression is made. Bearing 
this in mind one can understand the 
advantages of copper for subjects to be 
rendered with delicate lines surrounded 
by light areas. A mere scratch on a 
copper plate will produce a fine black 
line in the print. Imagine the effort in 
producing such a line by relief printing, 
even if the same effect could be pro- 
duced. Sometimes I have done things on 
copper which might better have been 
executed on wood. Wood is superb for 
landscape work but I also like the qual- 
ity of copper-engraved work at its best, 
which I hope always I may be able to 
achieve.” 

Nason does a lot of sketching with 
pencil and ink, using gray watercolor 

yashes. These are seldom for direct 
use in his engravings. They might be 
called his “interviews” with nature. 
Perhaps “conversations” is a_ better 
term, for that connotes intimacy rather 
than objective observation. 

Nason never makes “studies” for his 
engravings. A sketch as fragmentary 
as that which preceded Pennsylvania 
Landscape (reproduced) is most likely 
—in his opinion—to lead to a better 
engraving than a study which attempts 
to anticipate effects that are better left 
to direct treatment of the burin with 
which he prefers to do his thinking. 
“You’re finished,” he says, “when you’ve 
made a ‘good’ sketch.” 

Many of Nason’s prints, particularly 


Continued on page 
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Reproduction of the color block (very gray raw sienna). 


This shorthand sketch is the only preliminary study—on paper 
that preceded Nason’s direct engraving on the wood block. 
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Carved Wooden Lectern 
by Wheeler Williams 
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A service on board the U.S.S. Prairie State, Training Ship in the Hudson River, 
showing a triptych over the altar. 


Photo by White Studio 


Religion and Art Follow our Fighting Men 


Marion Aigner, Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy 


““THERE ARE NO ATHEISTS IN FOXHOLES.”’ 
This eloquent saying born of the ordeal of Bataan 
reminds us that religion becomes one of the great 
necessities when men are confronted by the issues of 
life and death. It often dominates the thinking of 
fighting men who, after a battle, seek out the chaplain 
to ask those perpetually puzzling questions: “What is 
life anyhow?”; “What are we here for?”; “Is there 
any plan or pattern in life?”; “Is there an after life?” 

So it is that priest, minister and rabbi are found by 
the side of the soldier and sailor wherever they go. 
They set up their makeshift altars in the barracks, on 
ships at sea and at dawn close to the battle lines. They 
create whatever atmosphere of worship their scant 
resources provide. 

The Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy, in 
cooperation with the American Academy in Rome and 


the American Academy of Arts and Letters, is con- 
tributing greatly to the spiritual atmosphere of camp 
worship by providing portable triptychs painted by 
gifted American artists. As devotional pictures in 
barren buildings the triptychs provide at least some 
appropriate background for services. They average 
four feet by six feet when open, four feet by three feet 
when folded. Chaplains write numerous letters to the 
Citizens Committee. The chaplain of a U. S. Navy Re- 
ceiving Barracks declares that “the triptych has helped 
greatly in the worship services; it serves like the 
stained glass window or a lovely altar reredos in a 
church. ... It is necessary somehow to make it evident 
that it 7s a worship service because the men are accus- 
tomed to come into the auditorium for movies and 
shows.” 

From the chaplain of a Flying Field: “Whereas once 
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Triptych painted by Alfred Tulk 
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Triptych painted by Stow Wengenroth 
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Outdoor service at Ft. Benning, Geargia, conducted from the Mobile Chapel loaned by 


Diocese of Georgia. 


Chaplains are begging for portable triptychs for such outdoor services. 
Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


the services were lacking in religious background, now 
the feeling is one of being in God’s House. The whole 
service has been vitalized by the Triptych—singing, 
prayer response and interest in sermons.” 

A chaplain who had heard of the triptychs but had 
not yet received one wrote, “I am very much interested 
in this because the Regiment of which I am chaplain 
has been sent to a rather godforsaken part of the coun- 
try and unless I personally get some beautiful religious 
pictures for these men they simply will not have any- 
thing like this. These men know that after we shove 
off, a good many of them will never return. Therefore 
I want to do everything I possibly can for their com- 
fort while they are here.”’ 

One of our photographs shows a chaplain conduct- 
ing services before a glowing triptych of Archangel 
Michael slaying the Dragon; its function in creating a 
devotional atmosphere is apparent. There is a great 
demand for triptychs for services, especially in em- 
barkation ports and on transports, even from divisions 
going into the field. Writes a chaplain: “One of your 





Triptych by Hildreth Meiére and Louis Ross 
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Carved wood figure of 
Crusader by 
Donald de Lue 


beautiful triptychs set up on our truck in the open 
would be a glorious contribution to the effectiveness 
of our services.” 

The great need now is for donors to provide the 
small sums necessary for the procurement of these 
triptychs. Each costs, complete, but $250. The artists 
are paid the nominal sum of $200. for paintings which 
may be worth ten times that amount and upon which 
they spend many weeks. The painting of a religious 
picture today is one of the toughest assignments for 
any artist, particularly when it is intended to serve 
all sects. It is truly a labor of love on the artist’s part 
and his contribution fully equals that of the donor. 

Some individuals donate triptychs as memorials. 
Some church societies have become donors; this has 
appealed to them as a practical kind of service to our 
armed forces. Bishop Taitt of Pennsylvania says: “As 
Christianity is undoubtedly the mother of great art, so 
art is the handmaiden of Christianity. Therefore the 
best that art can provide should be brought into the 
service of those who daily are risking their lives in 


Continued on page 38 
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Triptych by Nina Barr Wheeler 
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His Excursion in the Field of Tile Design 


John Nickelsen was born and 
brought up in the craft which 
he was destined to pursue as a 
profession. As a wee lad he 
played with the bright bits of 
colored glass and mosaics in his 
father’s shop in Denmark. In 
his early teens that shop became 
his school. There, he and two 
younger brothers served as ap- 
prentices and, under the exact- 
ing tutelage of a father who 
was a thoroughgoing designer 
and craftsman, they acquired the 
foundation of their profession. This was to be sup- 
plemented later by courses in drawing, design and 
stained glass technic with masters in Vienna and else- 
where in Europe. 

John’s first work appeared in luxury liners plying 
between European and South American ports—stained 
glass windows for the great domes and glass ceilings 
in smoking rooms and dining salons. There followed 
a steady demand for his stained glass for public build- 
ings and expensive residences. His training had in- 
cluded work in ceramics and he found outlets for 
varied expression in that field. He became an all- 
round designer with a considerable practice even be- 
fore he came to America. 

When he arrived in New York he decided to orient 
himself to his new environment through study here. 











Playful design 
by Nickelsen 
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He attended evening classes at the Art Students 
League under the instruction, principally, of George 
Bridgman and William Leftwich Dodge. 

During this time he applied his talents in new 
fields, working as artist and layout man for advertis- 
ing agencies and publishers and engaging in indus- 
trial designing for several well-known firms. His 
work has ranged from labels, containers and compacts 
to electrical appliances, furniture and printing presses. 

His principal work, however, is in the field of 
stained glass and ceramics. He has done many win- 
dows in this country, among them a large one at West 
Point. He won a stained glass window competition 
for the Federal Building at New York World’s Fair. 

The tiles, designed for a famous Fifth Avenue Shop, 
are his latest work. Our reproductions are made from 
the designs rather than the tiles themselves which, at 
this writing, are still in production. The tiles will be 
six inches square and they are, of course, designed to 
be used in combination for coffee tables, wall panels, 
borders around doorways and a variety of applications. 

Blue is the dominant color merely because, as Nick- 
elsen explains, Copenhagen Blue and Delf Blue come 
to mind when the average person thinks of tiles. The 
reproductions on the page opposite are three-quarters 
size of the original sketches. That shown below—a 
combination of two tiles—is exact size of the sketches. 


The reproductions on the page opposite are three-quarters size 
of the original sketches. That shown below—a combination of 
two tiles—is exact size of the original. 
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A Museum's War Program 


AN EDITORIAL 


Art in War 


What is the function of art in the war? What are 
its opportunities; what are its duties to the nation 
in these days of all-out war effort? 

Art societies, institutions and individuals are an- 
swering these questions by and large with con- 
structive programs that put art in active service 
behind the fighting front. An account of the work 
being done by many of America’s art museums makes 
exciting reading. Let us look, for a moment, at the 
manner in which New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art has been geared to the war effort. Its resources, 
to be sure, are exceptional but it is the spirit, the 
purpose and the wisdom of its program, rather than 
its extent, which we wish to emphasize in talking 
about its activities. 


Great Medicine 


“Art is the great medicine of the civilized mind,” 
Monroe Wheeler, Director of Exhibitions and Pub- 
lications for the Museum of Modern Art stated in 
a recent comment on the value of art in wartime. 
He went on to say: “In war all of us must keep our 
minds and our spirits healthy and well balanced. As 
every fighting man knows, there must be recreation 
and relaxation amid the confusion and strain of 
war. The enjoyment of our heritage of art and the 
participation in its new development, day by day, 
constitute one of the least costly and most wholesome 
of human stimulants.” 

As medicine for the troubled mind, as recreation 
and relaxation for both civilians and fighting men, 
the Museum of Modern Art continues its program 
of contemporary arts—painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, industrial design, photography and motion pic- 
tures—to carry out the purpose for which it was 
founded fourteen years ago. Since May 1941, however, 
it has been holding exhibitions and competitions, 
and inaugurating many activities that relate directly 
to the war and to our part in it. 

The tremendous increase in attendance since the 
beginning of the war—almost fifty percent—is dra- 
matic evidence of the practical service of art to a na- 
tion in wartime. 





The Museum’s War Program 


The Museum’s war program, if it may be called 
that, began May 22, 1941 when Lord Halifax opened 
a large exhibition of Britain at War at the Museum. 
The primary purpose of the exhibition was to dem- 
onstrate how a nation’s artists could be used in 
national defense. The work of artists enlisted by the 
British Government from the beginning of the war 
was shown. It included portraits and scenes of ac- 
tion by leading painters appointed as official artists 
to the Navy, the Army and the Air Force. At times 
these artists went into action with their units and 
saw the worst—and the best—of the war at first 
hand. Other work shown was by artists commissioned 
to do special paintings of the civilian front, in the 
armament factories and the air raid shelters. In 
addition, many artists worked on their own and 
submitted war paintings which were purchased by 
the Government. 
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At the Museum of Modern Art, a sailor expounds his ideas of art 


In addition there were documentary films of the 
people in England as well as its soldiers and sailors 
engaged in war duties. 


National Defense Poster Competition 


After its Britain at War exhibition the Museum 
showed the winning posters from its National De- 
fense Poster Competition. These posters were on 
two subjects: U. S. Treasury Department—to stimu- 
late the buying of defense stamps and bonds; and 
U. S. Army Air Corps—to stimulate enlistment. This 
Competition, the first of several wartime Compe- 
titions held by the Museum, aroused great interest 
among the artists and resulted in many fine posters, 
particularly in the Treasury group. Prize money of 
$2,000 was received by the artists and the Treasury 
Department reproduced and distributed all over the 
country the poster which won the first prize: clasped 
hands above a factory. 

As a practical method of enabling the artist to 
contribute his talent to the Government and to re- 
ceive compensation and recognition for it, the Mu- 
seum has found poster competitions very useful. In 
the spring and summer of 1942 it conducted the 
United Hemisphere Poster Competition and _ sent 
programs to artists all over the Western Hemisphere, 
soliciting their participation. This Competition, which 
closed on July 28 for entries from the United States 
and Canada, and September 30 for entries from the 
other twenty republics in the Western Hemisphere, 
received more than 800 entries. Thirty-four cash 
prizes amounting to $2,500 will be awarded. The win- 
ning posters plus a number of honorable mentions 
will be exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art from 
October 21 to November 22, after which they will 
be sent on a tour throughout the hemisphere. The 

Continued on page 30 
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ROBERT BRACKMAN_ NOTED AMERICAN © 
PAINTER 
RECOMMENDS 


GCrumbacherFinent 





ROBERT BRACKMAN, N. A., announces the 
opening of his private studio class in Carnegie 
Hall Studios, 57th Street & 7th Ave., New 
York. This class will supplement his summer 
painting group at Noank, Conn. 


His leadership in present-day fine art educa- 
tion is further attested to by years of un- 
selfish devotion to his Art Students League 
classes. His contribution to the field of por- 
traiture and still life painting has brought 
him many medals and awards, 


Robert Brackman is represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum, Brooklyn Museum, 
Rhode Island School of Design Museum, and 
many other important public and private col- 
lections, such as the Harvard Club, New York, 
Colonial Williamsburg, etc. 


Known for the “force and delicacy’ of his 
style with its “sturdy realism and lyric note 
of singular appeal,” his work is admired for 
the utter simplicity of his palette. 





ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


Robert Brackman writes: 


“| am glad that America can produce 
as fine an oil color as Grumbacher 
‘Finest’—I have recommended their use 
to my students along with Pretested Oil 
Colors and Grumbacher Pastels.”’ 


Br acne Mew 


“All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S, Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 

Artists’ Professional 
League.” 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tent, 


squat 
STUDIO ~ 
TUBE 1” x 4” 


















Send the name of 
your favorite artist 
materials dealer in 
your city and re- 
ceive ‘“‘Contempor- 
ary Reprint Bro- 
chure”’ with plate 
in full color, 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


179 King Street, W. 
Toronto, Canada 


470 West 34th Street 
New York City 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No.10 of aSeries 





Famous illustrator and author of children’s 
books, Dorothy P. Lathrop is particularly well known for 
her charming, imaginative drawings of animals. Miss 
Lathrop’s art is always delightful; gay in spirit, filled with 
sympathy and humor, and at the same time, remarkably 
accurate and lifelike in detail. 

For her very exacting technique, Miss Lathrop 
selects Strathmore Artist Papers. Chooses Strathmore for its 
quality...and ‘because of its smooth surface.” You too will 


find that you can always depend on the quality of Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book“H,” show- 
ing the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 








ART PROJECT UNDER NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Graphic Record of War 
Recognizing that the work 
of artists, as well as pho- 
tographers, can make an 
important contribution in 
recording significant events 
and other matters concern- 
ing the war, the Navy De- 
partment has initiated a 
limited art project under 
the Office of Public Rela- 
tions, its primary purpose 
being to provide a graphic 
record of the war which 
will supplement that af- 
forded by photographs. 
Paintings, drawings, etch- 
ings and sketches will be 
used to make more vivid to 
the American people, bat- 
tles, other Naval actions, 
and the heroic work of our 
men at sea. The pictures 
thus produced will consti- 
tute an authentic historic 
record, in addition to their 
news interest. 


First Artist Commissioned 

Lieutenant Commander 
Griffith 3aily Coale, the 
first artist commissioned 
for this work, went on a 
convoy to Iceland some 
months ago, and the stir- 
ring events of that trip are 
recorded in pictures sup- 
plemented by his log which 
were recently published in 
his book “North Atlantic 
Patrol.” Coale has returned 
lately from a trip to Pearl 
Harbor where he gathered 
material for an important 
canvas depicting the Japa- 
nese sneak attack of De- 
cember 7. 


Other Painters Called 

Four young artists, Lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) 
Dwight C. Shepler and Wil- 
liam F. Draper, of Boston, 
Lieutenant (jg) Albert K. 
Murray of New York, and 
Ensign Mitchell Jamieson 
of Washington, have been 
commissioned as officer- 
artists and will be sent to 
sea to record dramatic in- 
cidents in combat areas. 
Painters are called upon 
for this task not only be- 
cause artists can catch the 
dramatic intensity of a 
scene and put it on canvas, 
but also, in conceiving a 
painting, they can omit 
confidential details which 
a camera might reveal, 
thus making a picture 
available for publication, 
which might otherwise 
have to be retained in a re- 
stricted status. Also, many 
subjects which are beyond 
the range of photographers 
can be depicted by paint- 
ers, such as action at night 
or in foul weather which 
an artist can picture vivid- 
ly, when a photographer 
could get little or nothing. 
An artist can also take 
various elements from his 
own observation, and from 
photographs, and compose 
them into pictures. 


Will Join Combat Forces 

The Navy desires that 
the material thus obtained 
be completely authentic 
and the officer - artists, 
therefore, will go to sea 
with combat forces and 
make their pictures from 
first hand observation. 
These men will have lim- 
ited duties as. officers 
aboard ship, but their 
primary function will be as 
artists. It is not antici- 
pated that any additional 
artists will be commis- 
sioned for this purpose for 
an indefinite time. 


Vernon Howe Bailey 

In another aspect of the 
project, Naval Shore Activi- 
ties are being depicted by 
Vernon Howe Bailey, civil- 
ian artist working under 
contract. He has _ visited 
shipyards, Naval Stations, 
aircraft factories, and 
Training Bases from Maine 
to Texas, and will soon go 
to the Pacific Coast to com- 
plete his assignment. 


Etchings Too 

John Taylor Arms, well 
known for his etchings of 
cathedrals and_  architec- 
tural subjects, is engaged 
under Navy contract in 
making a series of etchings 
showing various types of 
combat vessels, both under 
construction and in a com- 
pleted state. Arms was an 
Ensign in the Navy on sea 
duty in World War I and 
knows ships thoroughly. 


And Posters 

Lieutenant (jg) Jon Whit- 
comb, whose illustrations 
are well known to readers 
of current magazines, has 
recently been assigned to 
duty with the Office of 
Public Relations and will 
be engaged in designing 
posters and other illustra- 
tion work. The art activi- 
ties of the Navy Recruiting 
Bureau are handled sepa- 
rately, and Lieutenant 
Commander McClelland 
Sarclay and Chief Special- 
ists John Falter and How- 
ard Scott are working for 
that Bureau. These out- 
standing commercial art- 
ists, together with the reg- 
ular staff of the Recruiting 
Bureau, design posters and 
other illustrations in connec 
tion with Recruiting. 


Camouflage for Ships 

In camouflage work, 
Lieutenant Commander 
Charles Bittinger and Mr. 
Everett Warner are as- 
sisted by several artists in 
research and design of 
camouflage for ships, and 
other work of this char- 
acter is done under the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks. 
In camouflage, however, 
trained technicians are 
used rather than artists. 
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DO PAINTERS THINK POSTERS 
OR JUST PAINT THEM? 


Comments on Matlack Price’s Article in our October Number 


Office of War Information 
Washington 
October 9, 1942 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks a lot for calling 
my attention to Matlack 
Price’s piece. I have _ fol- 
lowed him with some in- 
terest. I notice at the end 
of the latest one you ask 
for your readers to write 
comments to the Editor of 
the AMERICAN’ ARTIST. I 
want to express my inter- 
est in the results of that 
request. I would be very 
grateful if a condensation 
of these letters could be 
sent us for study. 

Mr. Price is doing a very 
important job, and I appre- 
ciate your sending his lat- 
est article on to us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Francis E. Brennan 

Chief, Graphics Division 


The following excerpts 
from letters received by us, 
tell what some of our read- 
ers think: 


M. Stanton Lewis, 
New London 

I certainly 
Mr. Matlack 


do agree with 
Price that our 


WAR posters to date tend 
more toward complacency 
than to determined action. 


By blocking out the letter- 
ing of all the posters that 
you have reproduced in 
connection with Mr. Price’s 
comments, we would have 
some illustrations that 
would be mighty purty to 
hang on the wall; and 
which, for the most part, 
would only faintly suggest 
that there is a heap of 
trouble in this world of 
ours. Their effort to stir 
the people into action is 
left almost entirely to the 
wording of the poster when 
the two should be working 
with equal force. 
Mr. Price’s choice 
best of the lot, by 
Helck, with the lettering 
removed leaves a cracker- 
jack illustration which one 
would find in any good 
magazine during the quiet 
peaceful days of peace- 
time. It would illustrate 
the part of the story where, 
“John, the crossing tender, 
stood firmly against the 
driving rain which seemed 
as streams of silver in the 
faint rays of his lantern as 
he waved it wildly before 


as the 
Peter 


him. His frantic eyes riv- 
eted to the headlights of 
the speedily approaching 
ear while the thundering 


roar of the Fast Freight, 
as it tore around the bend, 
grew ever more deafening 
against his ears, etc. = 
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Rowena G, Augustine, 
Chicago 

“I agree wholly 
lack Price’s 
war posters. 


with Mat- 
eriticism of 
I have yet to 
see anything publicly dis- 
played that carries’ the 
message clearly. Let design 
and technic take a back 
seat—-the idea behind a 
war poster is the important 
thing we need in a poster: 
the guts, steam and vital- 
ity that the soldier going 
over the top feels. 


Mrs. Frances W. Peters, 
Seattle 

I agree with your writer 
concerning the definite lack 
in our war posters. They 
should have more punch, 
better copy; be simpler, 
clearer, more understand- 
able at a glance, and go 
over with a bang! 


Arthur K. Carter 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 
Photography is doing a 
bang-up job in the war ef- 
fort, and will do an even 
better job in the future. 
Before starting a _ poster, 
ask yourself this question, 
Would a camera do a bet- 
ter, more convincing job? 
paint it. Photo- 
True art is emo- 


If so don’t 
graph it. 


tional, not factual. ... By 
the way, the flippant car- 
toons of Hitler and his 
funny moustache are not 
funny. Doesn’t anyone 
know he is the greatest 
demon of all time? 


Georgine E. Mason, 
Des Moines 


Having read Mr. Price’s 
article in the October issue 
of AMERICAN ARTIST I 


agree heartily with him. I 
have not yet seen a poster 
which has sold the war. I 
do not believe there is one 
among the artists who 
really understands what 
we are against! 


Arthur Stuart Wilcox, 
Montclair, N, J. 

I have read with much 
interest in the last number 
of your invaluable maga- 
zine the article by Matlack 
Price about our current 
war posters. I certainly 
agree with him that thus 
far we have failed to pro- 
duce any posters with real 
punch and vital message. 
In other words they lack 
the ability to arouse people 
and make them think and 
realize what this war 
means to everyone. ...I 
wonder if it would be pos- 
sible to have a board of 


(Continued on page 39) 

















of Herbert A. 


Courtesy 


Brand, Architect of Churches and Educational 


Buildings 


We sincerely believe you will find Justrite drawing ink a 
superior product. Frankly, we wish we were able to offer 
it in a revolutionary new type of bottle, but that will have 
to come after the war. After all, what you are buying is 
the ink itself. You will find that Justrite drawing ink 
flows more freely, does not cake in bottle or on pen or 
brush, and is thoroughly water-proof in all colors. 


So that you may convince yourself of its superiority, may 

we send you, without charge, a regular 25c, ¥4-ounce quill- 

stopper bottle of Justrite Drawing ink in opaque India Black? 
t 


THE LOUIS MELIND 


(Dept. D) 


COMPANY 


362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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“Ge place wih Spada’ A - Square Tips for Square Gothic: Block Letters 
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Hunt PEN €0.. Camden. N.J. 











Fort Ticonderoga 


Comes to Life in 


WHEN the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company chris- 
tened one of their now popular pencils “Ticonderoga,”’ 
its advertising copy naturally became a serialized 
story of Ethan Allen’s exploits. The Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, who handles this account, enlisted the 
brushes of prominent painters and illustrators in a 
colorful campaign to dramatize the eventful doings at 
the old Fort, which capitulated to Ethan Allen and his 
Green Mountain Boys on May 10, 1775. Paintings by 
Harvey Dunn, N. C. Wyeth, Norman Rockwell and 
others, reproduced in full color, have periodically ap- 
peared throughout the nation as posters and displays 
in the windows of stationery stores and on the pages 
of mass magazines. They have taught the rising gen- 
eration much about a dramatic episode in our coun- 
try’s first fight for freedom. The map of old Fort 
Ticonderoga by Ernest W. Watson is one of these 
historic documents which attracted considerable atten- 
tion. It may be of special interest now when we are 
fighting for the preservation of those freedoms be- 
queathed to us by the “Boys of ’76.” 


a Colorful Map 


As in any project involving history, the Ticonderoga 
map at once imposed considerable research upon both 
agency and artist. Ancient volumes were searched for 
old maps and descriptions. The artist had the advan- 
tage also of airplane photographs of the actuai site, 
which showed not only the plan and terrain but 
partial restorations which had been made by the Pell 
family, present owners of the property. 

It is obvious that the relation of the fort to terrain 
could not be literal; the structure itself—the chief 
point of interest—would have been too small if ren- 
dered in accurate scale to the peninsula upon which 
it stands. Through numerous color sketches the art- 
ist experimented with this matter of scale before it 
was decided to make the fort almost completely fill 
the point of land. This permitted a reasonably de- 
tailed rendering of the structure and greatly im- 
proved the design of the map. 

All of this of course was considered in relation to 
the figures surrounding the map, which summarize 
various episodes in the life of the Fort—which had 

been under the flags of France, Great 
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3ritain, the Continental Congress 


So ee and the United States of America. 


The imposition of these groups in 
perspective on top of the flat area of 
a Map was an interesting problem. 

A rather amusing episode in the 
project was the three-cornered discus- 
sion of client, agency and artist as to 
the characterization of Ethan Allen 
who, “in the name of the Great Je- 
hovah and the Continental Congress,” 
captured the Fort. What kind of man 
was he? What did he look like? Re- 
search threw none too much light on 
these questions so there was plenty of 
room for disagreement. Perhaps as 
many as ten different types were 
painted before one satisfactory to all 
concerned was created. Only an ad- 
vertising man knows how critically 
the public examine every detail. 

The original painting (23 x 30 
inches) was on illustration board, 








This map, engraved in 1758 by one Thos. Jefferys, “Geographer to his Royal 


Highness, the Prince of Wales,” 





One of several airplane views of partially restored Fort Ticonderoga 
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was the most authoritative graphic document 


watercolor being used for the large 
color masses, and tempera for details, 
which were applied over the transpar- 
ent washes. 


used by the artist 


American Artist 
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A MUSEUM’S WAR PROGRAM 


designs will be placed at the disposal of agencies 
of the U. S. Government for reproduction and use in 
the Americas. A complete catalog of the exhibition, 
illustrated with reproductions of the winning posters, 
will be published with text in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 


The National War Poster Competition 


The National War Poster Competition, sponsored 
not only by the Museum but by Artists for Victory 
and Council for Democracy, opened August 15 and 
will close October 22. Photographers as well as 
artists throughout the United States have been urged 
to enter this Competition and entry blanks have been 
coming in at the rate of about one hundred a day. 
The prizes in the Competition total $2,700. Each 
prize is a $300 War Bond and is given for each of 
nine categories which relate to the war, such as Pro- 
duction, War Bonds, Nature of the Enemy, Loose 
Talk, Slave World or Free World, The People are 
on the March, Deliver us from Evil, and Sacrifice. 
An exhibition of the prize-winning posters and other 
excellent posters from this Competition will be shown 
at the Museum from late in November until January 3. 

An unusual feature of the National War Poster 
Competition is the interest and cooperation it has 
had from people and organizations not closely asso- 
ciated with the graphic arts. R. Hoe and Company, 
Inc., of New York, the largest manufacturer of ro- 
tary printing presses in the world, has largely fin- 
anced the exhibition, giving the money for the 
greater part of its administrative expenses as well 
as supplying four of the prizes. Thomas J. Watson 
and Sam A. Lewisohn likewise contributed to the 
expenses of the exhibition and gave prizes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellsworth Bunker contributed the Bond for one 
prize, as did Dwight Wiman. A great effort will be 
made to distribute these posters from one end of 
the country to the other. The Office of Civilian De- 
fense will do the major job of distribution and many 
private firms and organizations are being offered the 
opportunity to subscribe to any or all of the different 
poster issues or even to buy, as the Government may, 
posters not selected for prizes. 


Camouflage Exhibitions 


In the past eighteen months the Museum has held 
three exhibitions of camouflage, but without ques- 
tion its greatest exhibition relating to the nation and 
the war has been its Road to Victory: A Procession 
of Photographs of the Nation at War, which opened 
May 21 and closed October 4. The exhibition was 
assembled and directed by Lieut. Commander Edward 
Steichen, U.S.N.R., one of America’s greatest pho- 
tographers. A running text especially written by 
Carl Sandburg expressed the theme of the exhibition 
in words and carried the visitor on from sequence to 
sequence in a dramatic presentation of this country’s 
mighty resources and the power of its people in their 
struggle toward victory. The exhibition was seen by 
more than 80,000 persons—approximately 800 daily. 
Under the auspices of the Office of War Informa- 
tion a second edition of Road to Victory will be sent 
to England. 


Facilities for Soldier Artists 


On May 6 the Museum launched a far-reaching 
program, approved by the War Department, to make 
use of art and American artists for the benefit of the 
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armed forces of the United States. The program is 
divided into two major projects: 
1. To provide facilities and material for soldier- 
artists in Army Camps throughout the country. 
2. To utilize the talents of American artists for 
therapeutic work among disabled soldiers and 
sailors. 


Parties for the Fighting Men 


In addition to these two major projects of the 
Museum’s Army Art Program, the Museum held 14 
fortnightly parties for sailors, soldiers, marines, 
merchant marine, and airmen of the United Nations, 
which were attended by 4,115 men. They arrived at 
seven o’clock for a buffet supper in the Museum’s 
penthouse or garden, and until eleven P.M. enjoyed 
games, sing-songs, dancing, motion pictures from 
the Museum’s Film Library collection, or were en- 
tertained by professionals such as Ruth Draper, 
Gracie Fields and many others. 


The Arts in Therapy 

At present the Museum’s Army Art program is 
concentrating on project No. 2 (above): the utiliza- 
tion of the talents of American artists for therapeu- 
tic work among disabled soldiers and sailors. In 
collaboration with Artists for Victory the Museum 
has just opened a competition, the results of which 
will be shown January 20 in an exhibition at the 
Museum entitled, The Arts in Therapy. For the 
Competition, which will close December 1, the Mu- 
seum is asking artists and designers, as a part of 
their war effort, to make and submit for exhibition 
at the Museum attractive and useful articles which 
the therapists can use as models for their patients. 
In this way artists will be performing a truly im- 
portant service for which there is great demand. 

The effect of this Competition and exhibition is 
sure to be important and far reaching. Occupational 
therapy, long prescribed by doctors for the disabled, 
has a three-fold aim: to provide occupation, diver- 
sion and cure. The remedial work involved in creating 
well-designed objects contributes not only to physical 
recovery but also to the patient’s mental rehabilita- 
tion. At present, however, the occupational therapist 
must rely chiefly on his own and his patient’s in- 
genuity in creating suitable articles. There is an 
urgent need for new designs and objects which will 
stimulate the imagination of the patient as well as 
offer him the opportunity of creating a _ saleable 
article which may become a source of income. 

Artists and designers are urged to enter the Com- 
petition. They may obtain the program and entry 
blank by writing or telephoning: Armed Services 
Program, The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Other Projects 


Among other 1942 exhibitions were: Image of Free- 
dom; Children in England Paint; U. S. Army Illus- 
trators of Fort Custer; Art in War—OEM Purchases 
from a National Competition; Two Years of War in 
England; Wartime Housing; Art Sale for the Armed 
Services; Anti-Hoarding Pictures by school children 
and Salvage Posters by high school students of New 
York. 


Motion Pictures 


In addition the Museum has during the past year 
shown motion pictures which relate to the war. 
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PUMP COURT # « + For centuries this 


secluded spot was a part of The Temple, one 
of London’s quaintest landmarks—until Hitler’s 
Luftwaffe removed it from the scene. 

Here American Samuel Chamberlain employs 
his “Eldorado Pencil Palette” to express a wide 


A portfolio of famous English landmarks 
“As They Were” by Samuel Chamberlain 
will be sent to you without cost, (no 
advertising copy) upon written request. 
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gamut of tonal relations. The bricks in shadow 
were drawn with HB and B degrees, while the 
bricks in sunshine were blocked in with a 5H 
Typhonite ELDORADO. The tree trunk and 
lantern were given foreground relief with 4B 
and 5B pencils. 


RADO 
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a Veritable Textbook 


based on the work of twelve 
of America’s Greatest Painters 


EUGENE SPEICHER 
CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
ROBERT BRACKMAN 
PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS 
OGDEN M. PLEISSNER 
STANLEY WOODWARD 
JOHN F. CARLSON 
ANDREW WYETH 
ELIOT O°’HARA 

PAUL SAMPLE 

LEON KROLL 


The book reveals their idea sources, and how the 
idea develops through experimental studies. 


It is filled with shoptalk of materials and painting 
procedures, sometimes accompanied by special dem- 
onstrations with photographs showing step-by-step 
development of the picture. 


+ + + + + HH H H HH F 


a Beautiful Volume 


Printed on fine plate paper. Superb binding. 


12 Full Color Reproductions 
Selected by the artists themselves 


150 Beautiful Halftones 


Reproductions of paintings and photographs 
of artists’ equipment. Drawings and sketches 


Ample Text, much of it in the words of the 
artist represented 


$5.00 postpaid 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York City 
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INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE MANUAL 


PREPARED AT PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. IN 
COLLABORATION WITH THE TECHNICAL FACULTY 






The long-awaited and much-needed authoritative 
technical guide to the concealment of industrial 
mil.tary objectives against air attack. 


ab The first book on Industrial Camouflage published 
in America. It promises to be the standard refer- 
ence for architects, engineers, industrial plant execu- 
tives, and all others concerned with installing and 
maintaining proper industrial camouflage arrangements. 
@ Drawing upon the author's broad European ex- 
perience, backed by continuing intensive research 
at the most advanced civil defense school in this coun- 
try, the text and illustrations represent the most up-to- 
date and complete available information relating to 
effective methods of protective concealment. 
2} Industrial camouflage principles, methods, and 
materials are discussed in sufficient detail to es- 
tablish working knowledge without wearisome theoreti- 


cal analysis. Thereafier, applications of these principles 
are graphically presented by means of annotated dis- 
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A.LA., CHIEF OF PRATT 


INSTITUTE’S CAMOUFLAGE PROGRAM 


INDUSTRIAL 


} KONRAD F,. WITTMANN, 
"7 


iON WITH 
DOW DISTORT 

SOF OF IRREGULAR BOARDS 
Camouflage of a horizonta 


irregular boards 
with a roo ee o avoid 


s of trees. 
~~ not be lined up in a 


straight row. 


grams, drawings, and photographs of models. In addition 

to showing how various types of factory buildings should 

be treated, the work covers special problems involved in 

grain elevators, water towers, chimneys, parking areas, 

storage tanks, and transportation facilities. 

0 Finally, a typical report describing the entire pro- 
cedure for the camouflage of an industrial plant con- 


stitutes a practical guide in attacking the average factory 
concealment problem. 


The whole includes 128 plates, 8Y2” x 11”, with 242 
illustrations, conveniently and durably bound. Price $4.00 


ORDER F 0) - A 
INHOLD PUBLISHING CORPOR 

$30 WEST 42nd el 

NEW YORK, N. *: 


send me. ee 
ard Camouflage Manua 


oO Check © 
OC. O. D. 


Name -- 

















copes of Wittmann’s 
1 ‘at $4.00 each. 
r money order enclose 
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*%* MACY'S x 


ARTIST SUPPLIES 


Specialists in Assortment, 
Quality, 


Low Cash Prices 


and 


R. H. MACY G&G CO., INC., HERALD SQ., N. Y. 
ON THE FIFTH FLOOR 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 
FROM YOUR DRAWINGS 


We'll produce exclusive cards by our photo- 
lithographic process from your drawings, writing, 
clippings, photos, etc. Get started NOW! Write 
for descriptive literature, prices and closing dates. 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. “4 Fronklin_ St: 


Boston, Mass. 


MORILLA 
DRAWING PAPERS 


TRACING 


Highest Quality at Lowest Cost! Sold By All Good 
Dealers. Used in Modern Schools 


THE MORILLA CO. Cooper Square—New York 


Cooper Building—Los Angeles 
























DRY PIGMENTS 


Full strength cadmiums, cobalts, etc. 


CASEIN - GYPSUM - RESINS - OILS 
Rabbit-skin Glue, Wax, etc. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 

HATFIELD’S COLOR SHOP : Inc. 
161 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. - Est. 1898 
Rockport East Gloucester 
SUPPLIES TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 

MEN, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 


or write us for quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. 
5 UNION SQUARE §§ NEW YORK, 














FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 








Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 











GLAZES - STAINS « KILNS 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Manufactarer. Write for 


FERRO ENAMEL gt egal et 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND, OMI0 
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(From page 
the service of their country.” 

The designs for triptychs are selected by 
a committee of artists of which Barry 
Faulkner, well-known mural painter, is 
chairman. Artists often present several 
sketches from which selection is made. The 
Committee hopes that America’s top-rank- 
ing artists will want to serve with their 
art in this great work; it invites their 
offers. 

Mrs. Junius S. Morgan, President of the 
Citizens Committee, states that donors of 
triptychs may designate their final disposi- 
tion. Several donors have requested that 
their triptychs be presented to small coun- 
try churches after the war. 

The triptychs are but a part of the Citi- 
zens Committee’s work. It is now having 
executed for military chapels two candel- 
abras showing the ancient and modern cru- 
saders. Mr. Donald de Lue has designed 
the mediaeval crusader, a kneeling knight 
in armor holding in his hands the recep- 
tacle in which is placed the candle. Mr. 
Gleb Derujinsky has designed the modern 
crusader, a kneeling figure wearing the 
uniform of the American soldier of today. 
Both of these figures will be carved in 
wood, sugar pine, and are about three feet 
high. They will be mounted on a suitable 
pedestal to be placed on either side of an 
altar, or without the pedestal they can be 
placed on either end of the altar. It is the 
intention of the Committee to produce 
replicas of these candelabras, of Donald de 
Lue’s inspired St. Michael and Wheeler 
Williams’ fine eagle lectern (pages 20-21) 
for Army and Navy services. 

Organized in December, 1940, to meet 
emergencies created by the first call of 
Selective Service, the Citizens Committee 
for the Army and Navy “renders services 
such as you would give if you could be in 
daily contact with the men of our armed 
forces—fills those gaps which it is difficult 
for a larger organization to meet, and it is 
a personal service.” The Committee “serves 
at the request of camp or unit commander, 
sending benches, chairs, tables, lamps and 
pictures for recreation and company rooms 
—books, knitted goods, radios, games, box- 
ing gloves, baseball and football equipment 
and trophies. Your donation sends 
things directly to the men who are 
everything to fight for us.” 

Donors and artists communicate with 
The Citizens Committee for the Army and 
Navy, Inc., 36 East 36th Street, New York. 
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Outstanding 16mm 
movies from 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


BRITAIN ¢ FRANCE 
CHINA « MEXICO 
AMERICA. 


Write for free catalog ‘‘Cinema Classics’ 


BRANDON FILMS. Inc. 


1600 BROADWAY . NEW YORK CITY 




















QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 


ENLARGEMENTS 








POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of 

small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately l’ostoseape 
projects them on poster board or any other 


drawing or painting materia! right side tu any 


size . reads for tracing. Great for reproducing trade 
marks. lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use 
TRIAL 
eve e R Wr toda) for ' Free booklet that gives full 
details, and special trial offer. No obligation 
Once you see Postoscope, you wont ever want to be 


win 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 








TAWS 


ARTIST SUPPLIES 

27 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


We carry a complete line of nationally 
recognized materials and are ready to fill 


SINCE 
1897 


your order. Write for a list of materials, 
books, etc., necessary to make Art your 
hobby. 


NEW—INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE BOOK 
by WITTMANN 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
work relax—Make “Art your Hobby 


ALL BOOKS 
SENT 


POSTPAID After 









Can be fired in an 


ordinary kitchen oven 
U. 8. A. Distributors 





Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! 0 your own 
y firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Modeis 
like clay—may be ee eae and decorated 
SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red_ yellow, 
», green, black, white, 1 oz. botties, {5c each 
Write for free Encyclopedia of Art Materials, 
listing over 7000 items. AA-11-42. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Suppiles, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Complete Line of Artists Materials 


Picture Framing 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street, New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


WHEN DO YOU WANT IT? 


Yesterday? Today? Tomorrow? 


A complete line of Artist’s Materials 
WEBER and SARGENT water and oil colors. 


Ss. S. RUBBER CEMENT CO. 
3438 North Halsted St., Chicago Buc 3449 
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BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooD BLOCKS 
for BLOCK PRINTS 


Write for Free Itustrated Booklet 
22 North William Street New York City 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 











FEMALE FEMALE FASHION FIGURE 
//, THIS YEAR HAS BEEN 
FASHION /(C STREAMLINED, AS WELL AS 
THE CLOTHES IN THIS 
COMPLETELY NEW BOOK IS SHOWN A SIMPLE WAY | 
TO DRAW THE FASHION FIGURE, TOGETHER WITH # 
PRESENT DAY STYLES AND ADVANCE FASHIONS 
q@ TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN HUNDREDS OF } 
SCHOOLS FIND IT VERY HELPFUL. @ 36 PAGES 8'%x14 m 
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LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME | 
By the NEW, EASY | 
STUART SYSTEM | 


Previous art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radi- 
cally new and simple. It will REALLY 


TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 
unusually low. Write for free b« 


Start your career—NOW. 


oklet 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 1112 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, 














Fully 


Indiana 
degree and no eo he 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in M« 


The ARV INSTITUTE 
64th year. Profes- Chi 

courses in Fine and 

Industrial Arts, as 

chanical Drawing, Drafting, Industrial Design. Win 
ter Term. For Catalog, address: 


sional school offering 
well as individual courses for specific needs. 
Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, !Ilinois 


[Wear Ahames 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June through September 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School - two year general and 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commer 
cial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and perspective 
Technical and historical courses. Tuition and Traveling 
Scholarships. 

















Fall Term to December 19 








Illustrated catalog. Russell T. Smith, Head 
227 The Fenway Boston, Massachusett- 
Eee 





GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 
COMMERCIAL ART, CARTOONING 
Instructors include Harvey Dunn, George Van Greacen, 
Elmer Browne, Mario Cooper, Frank Hazell. 





Instruction individual. Large skylight studios. Conven 
ient location. Day, eve., Sat. egin in class now 
Catalog. 

7054 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. MU 9-5463 








PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Afternoons, 1 to 4 


Under Personal Direction of 


ane enrollment. For eg write 
PHILIP GRA.HA 
a -o HALL STUDIOS, AN MW. 
ph Circle 7-5146 








ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS 


American Artist is read by far more stu- 
dents and teachers than any other maga- 
zine of professional art. Nowhere else 
can you spend your advertising dollars to 
such good advantage. As copies are re- 
ferred to again and again, each adver- 
tisement has a long life. 
and other particulars. 


Write for rates 
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his later ones, have been produced by the 
use of two or more wood blocks which are 
employed for color effects. Yet the results 
can hardly be called “color.” His color 
nothing more than a brownish or yellowish 
gray which is used to envelop the print 
with warmth and life, tints produced by 
diluting black with raw sienna and white. 
Nason says people are particularly fond 
of these tinted prints. 


1s 


The color blocks are not used as flat tint 
blocks; they usually carry as much en- 
graving as the black block. In Pennsyl- 
vania Landscape, for example, the sky ap- 
pears only on a tint block but the same 
color block goes under the black landscape 
engraving and it has fully as much detail 
as the black block. 


No halftone reproduction of a fine en- 
graving can give more than a hint of its 
beauty. The photo-engraver’s screen breaks 
up the delicate lines of the original leaving 
little more than tonal effects. One must see 
Nason’s originals to know and fully enjoy 


them. Our reproductions, most of them 
greatly reduced in size, serve for little 
more than identification, Next time you are 


near a print dealer go in and look at his 
Nasons. Buy one, if you can, and discover 
through living with it those qualities that 
make Nason “Poet Engraver of New Eng- 
land.” 

Stephen Lee Renwick 


DO PAINTERS THINK POSTERS 


(Continued frem page 27) 

selection headed by Mr. Price to which any 
artist might submit his ideas in small rough 
color sketches for the board’s consideration. 
It would certainly save a lot of wasted 
effort on the part of the artists and make 
it possible to select those of real value. 


HARRY PAULSEN 
San Francisco 
“To Painters Think Posters or Just Paint 


Them?” I agree with you that so far prac- 
tically no artist. painter or illustrator has 
really got his teeth into this problem 


we’ve had no good war posters. The other 
dav I walked past a movie theatre in which 
a Russian film was being shown. The pic- 
ture. dramatizing German occupation of 
Russia, was advertised by a dozen photo- 
graphs, everyone of which was a _ poster 
without words. One. which I cannot forget, 
pictured a leering Nazi soldier, with a gun 
and bayonet, entering a bedroom. Upon the 
bed a frantic mother clutched a baby in 
her arms. Are our artists afraid to tell the 
truth about what everyone knows is going 
on? 


SOCIETY OF ILLUSTRATORS 
LECTURE SERIES 


As we were about to go to press we 
ceived an announcement of the 
Fall Lecture Program. It looks tempting. 
Harold von Schmidt, Bradshaw Crandell, 
Frederic Taubes, George Price, Ervine 
Metzl, Robert Harris, Mario Cooper. Ed- 
mund Witalis, Francis Whiting, Milton 
Caniff, Lyman Worthington, Roy Spreter, 
John Holmgren, Edwin Eberman, Fred 
Ludekens, James Williamson and Fred 
Freeman are scheduled to appear on Thurs- 
day evenings from Oct. 22nd to Dee. 17th. 
Better write the Club, 128 East 63rd Street, 
New York, for further information. 


re- 
Society’s 














TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL f=" 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive WINTER, SPRING and SUMMER 
Courses for beginners or advanced students. Individ- 
ual instruction in Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketching, 
Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabrice Analysis, Textile Design, 
Interior Decoration, Draping, Grading, Dress 








Life, 


Window oun lay 
aking, Millinery, etc. ROFE ESSIONAL METHODS. 
TEACHER TRAINING, APPROVED BY GENTS. 
Dav & Eve. Sales Dept. Students’ Free | MMB Bureau. 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Cir, 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 








* AMERICAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Practical Training for Varied Art Careers. Adver- 
tising Design, Lettering, Layout: Costume Design 
and Fashion Illustration: Fine Arts and Illustration: 
Interior and Industrial Design. 
% Important: CAMOUFLAGE * 
—also, WAR POSTERS 

Fall and Winter Information 
58th Street New 


Bulletin 
York City 


Write for 


133 East 














PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


H DEGREE COURSES—Architecture Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, tlius- 
tration, Industrial Design, interior Design. 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


ART CAREER SCHOOL 


FASHION ART e COSTUME DESIGN 
ADVERTISING. ART « CARTOONING 
Cneee BOOK DESIGN e PAINTING 

MECHANICAL DRAFTING 


Qualify now for a successful career. 
Graduates in constant demand. Dar 
and Evening Classes. 16th year, Write 
for Catalog. 

CHARLES HART BAUMANN, DIR. 
Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


oF ART 
PHOENIX arr instrrute 


Advertising art, story illustration, fashion drawing, 
painting, composition, color, perspective, awbrush, 
camouf age. Individual instruction by prominent 
artists. Day, evening and Saturday classes. Enroll 
now for intensive professional training for art 
careers in practical fields. Send for Catalog es 


350 Madison Avenue, New York MU, 2-2180 


Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, ilustra- 
tion, and mural painting. Also, coordinated course 
with University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A, degree. 
Scholarships. other prizes. 


Distinguished faculty. Ask for Catalog B. 
Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BINDERS FOR 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


Priorities are affecting the binder situa- 
tion. Order NOW while we still have 
stock. Each binder holds 12 copies, 
which are easily inserted or removed. 
Attractive and durable. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 






































School of Design for Women 

Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interfor deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
teacher training. B.F.A. degrees in 
all courses, Photography, puppetry, 
jewelry, pottery, engineering draft- 
ing. Residences for out-of-town stu- 
dents. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry in U. 8S. 98th year. 
Catalog. Registrar, Broad and Mas- 
ter Sts.. Philadelphia, Pe. 
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Storm center 
of the art world 


Che Att of 
JACOB EPSTEIN 


BY ROBERT BLACK 


Lavishly illustrated with many famous 
Epstein works never before reproduced 
in book form. this large handsomely 
bound volume has 175 beautiful half- 
— of sculptures and 

drawings, eight chapters on 

Epstein’s life and art 272 $3. -50 
pages, 874” x 1174". 


at your bookseller’s 
THE World pususHinc ComPANY 


CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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25] ACQUES 


FRENCH RESTAURANT 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 








Always servin 
Tasty F 






Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Penmanship 
Drawing 


Anatomy 
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“PIPING HOT,” 
ENCH FOOD. 


Luncheon 90¢ to $1.35 
Dinner $1.90 to $2.50 


| of the 


| meager 





5 Subscriptions $2.25 each 
10 Subscriptions $2.00 each 
25 Subscriptions $1.75 each 
50 Subscriptions $1.50 each 





accompany each group order. 
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Complete addresses and full remittance must 
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YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU 
By Frederic Taubes 


DD, MEAD 30 


LIKE 


Frederic Taubes has done fellow artists and 
particularly art students a great service in 
writing this significant book. In it he ana- 
lyses the painter’s problems and in simple, 
forceful language demonstrates what goes 
into the making of a work of art. He 
maintains that the judgment of a picture’s 
merit can and should be based upon well- 
known standards evolved through centuries 
of painting. He gives us a yardstick for 
our evaluation and applies it to several 
pictures to demonstrate how it works. 
discussions of art are a welcome 


from the mumbo-jumbo of art criticism 





His | 
relief 


which confuses rather than clarifies. Taubes’ | 


writing is straight man-to-man talk in 
simple forceful and comprehensible lan- 
guage. There are few artists who will not 


profit from this, one of the most important 
art books of the season. 


INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE MANUAL 
By Konrad F. Wittmann 
REINHOLD $4.00 
This Manual represents many of the ex- 


periments and experiences that have ‘de- 
veloped in the classrooms and camouflage 
laboratory at Pratt Institute since the 
inception of the Industrial Camouflage pro- 
gram in September 1940. The material was 
originally intended for student use but soon 
embraced problems in the entire field of 
industrial camouflage. Because of the en- 
thusiastic and widespread interest that 
early developed from many sources, it was 
decided to gather the more significant find- 
ings into a publication that could be shared 
by all. It should be borne in mind that this 
Manual is not a book in the definitive sense 
word but rather a report of the 
activities to date of interested personnel at 
Pratt Institute to contribute to the all-too- 
study of this fast developing new 
area of war effort. 

COLOR AND METHOD IN PAINTING 


By Ernest W. Watson 


WATSON-GUPTILL. $5.00 


This volume is a compilation of twelve 
articles on painters and painting written 
by Ernest W. Watson for AMERICAN ART- 
IST and appearing in the magazine during 
the past twelve months. Some new material 
has been added. 

The chapters are the result of inter- 
views by the author with twelve top-rank- 
ing contemporary painters. The purpose is 
to reveal the artists’ creative processes. The 
text deals with each artist’s background. 
his way of life and his sources of ideas, 
And it is full of such shop talk about 
materials and methods of working as 
students and painters like to read. There 
are colored plates reproducing the work of 
each artist and over 150 other illustrations 
in black and white. These include step-by 
step demonstrations of pictures in progress. 


THE 21ST ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 


WATSON-GUPTILL. $6.00 


Every year for two decades the Art Direc- 
tors Club of New York has performed the 
highly commendable service of perpetuating 
the best of current advertising art through 
its publication, the Art Directors Annual 
This Annual, which is the only permanent 
record in its field, has always been both a 
useful book and a handsome one. 

The 21st Annual is a worthy successor 
to previous ones. It includes reproductions 
many of them in color, of every subject 
hung at the Club’s recent exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art—approxi- 





mately 300 subjects in all. 
selected by the 


As these were 
exhibition committees from 


several thousand subjects submitted from 
all over the land, they can be viewed ag 
typical of the best of contemporary Ameri- 


can advertising art. 


An innovation this year which adds to 
the usefulness of the book is a section on 
magazine illustration. This, added to an 


already rich 
ment art, 


advertise- 
magazine 
makes an _ ideal 
the student, and 


content including 
posters, booklets, 
covers, continuities, etc., 
source book for the artist, 
the advertising man. 


AS A FINE LOCAL ARTIST 
OF GOOD REPUTATION 
CAN NOW SECURE 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


e ITH representatives in 2,000 cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, calling on 20,000 art buyers 

showing your work to buyers 
who need your individualized style 


to sell their merchandise. 
ONLY TEN DOLLARS A MONTH 


* your only cost . . . no percentage 
of your sales to pay a representative 
. no added fees, By being a member 
,in the A.C.A. SALES AND PROMO- 
} TIONAL PLAN you can build your 


business into a NATIONAL business. 
+ 


For Bulletins £2 and 23 giving full informa- 
tion about the A.C.A. PLAN write 





ASSOCIATED 
CHICAGO ARTISTS inc. 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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TECHNIQUE OF STILL LIFE 
PAINTING 


By Leonard Richmond 


The painting of still life objects and groups provides 
so valuable an opportunity for mastering the tech 
nical problems of oil color that every student should 
welcome this practical book. The confidence gained 
by achieving technical success in this direction 
makes it much easier to attain success in the other 
branches of oil painting. The handling of oil pig- 
ment, the correct tone of the subject, the drawing 
and general composition—all these can be learned 
from the practice of still life painting. Anyone who 
mistakenly believes still life is necessarily dull or 
stereotyped need only glance at the color plates in 
this book to realize how full of vitality and orign- 
nality still life painting may be in the hands of an 
intelligent artist. $4.50. 


MODERN STIL LIFE PAINTING 
IN OILS 


By R. O. Dunlop 


While this volume is fundamentally of a how-to-do-it 
nature, its illustrations for the most part are by 
such masters as Braque, Manet, Van Gogh, Chardin, 


Cézanne, Matisse, Derain, Renoir, Picasso, etc. 
These are not mere embellishments but are used as 
illustrations of the points covered by the text. $1.00. 


ART IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
By Leon L. Winslow 


This is the third volume by Winslow to be published 
within a few years. Like the two previous titles, 
this is highly commendable. Its purpose is “‘to show 
how art experiences may be carried on effectively in 
connection with all school projects; to indicate a 
oint of view in art education; and to present a 
oundation on which elementary teacher and pupils, 
working together, can build a balanced educational 
program in which generous growth in art will be 


assured.” $2.75. 


SILK SCREEN STENCILING 
AS A FINE ART 


By J. I. Biegeleisen and 
Max Arthur Cohn 


A complete, organized course of instruction for art- 
ists and teachers. Covers all stencil-making meth- 
ods from the standpoint of silk screen as a fine art 
medium Introduction by Rockwell Kent. 178 
pages, 6 x 9, fully illustrated. $2.50. 


PERSPECTIVE AS APPLIED 
TO PICTURES 
By Rex Vicat Cole 


As a rule, the study of perspective has been invested 
with formidable complexities. Mr. Cole believes that 
it can be very much simplified. Eliminating long 
calculations which have but little bearing on Art, 
e has reduced the science to its purest essentials. 
By carefully graded diagrams he demonstrates the 
practical directions given in the text and with 
pertinent sketches effectively develops a knowledge 
of perspective as used by painters. 472 illustra- 
tions. 279 pages. $6.00. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
By Adrian Stokes 


A complete course in landscape painting that trains 
the senses to perceive as well as the hand to apply 
the principles underlying the pictorial aspect of 
nature. It proceeds from the love and appreciation 
of nature to actual treatment of skies and moun- 
tains, trees and water. No point is omitted that 
may be of advantage to the learner. It especially 
Stresses drawing and composition—subjects too often 
neglected in painting texts. 256 pages. $6.00. 











FEATURED FOR 
NOVEMBER 


500 YEARS OF ART 
AND ILLUSTRATION 


By Howard Simon 


You who are interested in illustra- 
tive art in black anid white, and 
particularly in engraviuss and pea- 
and-brush drawings, will surely 
want this giant volume with its 
wealth of reproductions of selected 
work by dozens of the world’s mast- 
ers “from Albrecht Diirer to Rock- 
well Kent!” Its 500 pages contain 
over 600 of these reproductions, to- 
gxether with descriptive chapters on 
the art and lives of a score of the 
masters included. Among these ar- 
tists are Diirer, Holbein, Hogarth, 
William Blake, Goya, Bewick, Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, YTenniel, Beardsley, 
Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec, Doré, 
Vierge, Forain, Dufy, Picasso, Riv- 
era, Covarrubias, Clare Leighton, 
John Farleigh, Edmund _ Sullivan, 
John Austen, Harry Clarke, Arthur 
Rackham, Rockwell Kent, Lynd 
Ward, Lankes, Howard Pyle, Artzy- 
basheff, 22ul Landacre, Howard 
Simon, Gordon Grant, Wanda Gag, 
Henry Pitz and many others. The 
book is not only large, but it is 
handsome throughout. It’s hard to 
see how such a volume can be pro- 
duced to sell for so modest a sum 
as $2.98. 








workers, 


work, 
basketry, 
lacquer, etc. 
craftsman. 

and in color. $5.0 


MODERN HOME CRAFTS 
Edited by Davide C. Minter 


book has been compiled for both classes of 


flowers, 
jewelry, metal 


artificial textile 


raffia coil 


pottery, 
work, 


Why not give books to that 
art-minded boy in uniform? 


those who intend to become serious crafts- 
men and craftswomen, and those to whom craftwork 
is a joyous occupation for leisure hours. 
design, spinning and weaving, woodwork, leather- 
printing, 
work, 

Each subject is handled by a master 
Many illustrations in black and white 

0. 


It covers 


YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT 
YOU LIKE 
By Frederic Taubes 


The author has felt for many years that there is 
entirely too much sham and pretense in art criti- 
cism. Casual enthusiasms grow into cults. Whim 
and fancy and prejudice, often sheer insanity, seem 
to form the basis of many judgments. The reason 
for this erratic and chaotic state is that there are 
no recognized standards of taste. And it is a set 
of such standards that Taubes proposes and describes 
in detail in this book. Taste in art has always been 
considered too elusive and personal to be subject to 
definition. Taubes says it is nothing of the kind 
and proceeds clearly and succintly to present a yard- 
stick for the open-minded. $3.00. 


INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE 
MANUAL 


Prepared at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

by The Technical Faculty . . . Konrad F. 

Wittman, Chief of Industrial Camouflage 
Program 


While not primarily a book for the artist, this vol- 
ume nevertheless will prove of interest to those 
artists who wish to learn about the concealment of 
military objectives against air attack. Industrial 
camouflage principles, methods, and materials are 
discussed in sufficient detail to establish working 
knowledge without wearisome theoretical analysis. 
Thereafter, applications of these principles are 
graphically presented by means of annotated dia- 
grams, drawings, and photographs of models. In 
addition to showing how various types of factory 
buildings should be treated, the work covers special 
problems involved in grain elevators, water towers, 
chimneys, parking areas, storage tanks, and trans- 
portation facilities. $4.00. 


FREEHAND DRAWING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


By Arthur L. Guptill 


This book, while designed primarily for the student 
forced to work without a teacher, has much of in- 
terest to any student, amateur or teacher. Part I 
leads the reader gradually through the elements of 
drawing, next dealing with the technic of pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, pen and ink, brush and ink, etc. 
Part II presents a series of sketches (many at full- 
page size) by prominent artists. $3.50. 


SKETCHING AS-A HOBBY 
By Arthur L. Guptill 


This covers somewhat the same ground as the vol- 
ume above but is more concise and compact, bein 
intended mainly for the man who wants to sketch 
for pleasure. Covers choice and use of equipment; 
layout of proportions; outline; shading; technic of 
pencil, crayon, charcoal, pen, wash, water color, 
etc.; also outdoor subjects, still life, figures, por- 
traiture (briefly), “funnies,” and the like. $2.50. 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF 
MASTERPIECES 


By Mary Bell 


28 color plates by representative painters of the 
Italian Renaissance, Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and 
French schools from Fra Angelica to Matisse. The 
plates are hand mounted. A delightful present for 
young or old. 5% x 7%. Cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING AEROPLANES 
By Frank Wootton 


This is very topical, up to the minute and tech- 
nical, and with aviation meaning what it does 
today it should be of special interest and use to 
artists, illustrators, and mechanics. Every type of 
R. A. F. plane and the leading American designs 
are included. 5% x 7. $1.00. 
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PUNCH IN THOSE: 


BIG BANS 


WITH A PENCIL — 
THAT CAN TAKE IT 











TO GET THESE BIG BLACKS SUCCESSFULLY 


you must bear down and work fast. To get consistent texture, 


you must keep going. Your pencil must be able to take 
heavy, rapid, continuous punishment. 


Such a pencil is Eagle “Chemi-Sealed’’ TURQUOISE. 


By our exclusive, super bonding process (U.S. Patent Nos. 
1,854,905 and 1,892,508) lead and wood are joined so in- 
Separably that you will almost never break a point. Rare 
waxes, impregnated to the very core of the lead, lubricate 
_ every particle of graphite for swifter, smoother work. And 


r 


(SUPER BONDED) 


Super-refined materials, extruded under sixty tons pressure, .! URGUOISE 
form close-textured, uniform leads that wear down slowly 

even in the softest grades. For brilliant big black areas, turn DRAWING 
PENCILS 


*REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


to TURQUOISE! 


_ SEMD-FOR FREE SAMPLE IN ANY GRADE O03 psbiconon 


and this publication. 






1 A GLE PENCIL COMPANY - 703 EAST 13TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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